WILL AND PROVIDENCE
mained in my bunk and thought of the vast, watery grave. And it was thus that I went to my bride. The only thing that had happened was that a reserve cask of drinking water had been smashed by the rolling of the vessel. The journey lasted eighteen days instead of twelve. On her next trip the Herder went down. Her sister ship, the Schiller, was also lost. These literary ships had been badly built.'5 "Did you become superstitious on that account?" He turned round, as much as to ask if I meant to be ironic, and then he said:
"Anyhow the thing occurred again during the war. When I was to go to Paris, in February 1916, for the purpose of negotiating with Briand, Benes wired me unexpectedly. Briand did not have the time to spare then and he wished that I should postpone my visit for a few weeks. I had booked my berth on the Sussex. And so I was saved; for the ship was torpedoed by a German submarine. I do not know whether any of the passengers were rescued. In the following year, when I had to go to Russia by way of Bergen, Stockholm and Finland, to Petersburg, we were convoyed by two other boats. One night I was thrown out of my bunk. It happened that at the crucial moment the captain
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